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EDITORIALS 


HOW MUCH —During the past decade the canning 

9 industry has performed a remarkable 
ACREAGE? public service. While the prices of 
every other household commodity, and everything else 
for that matter, were going sky high, the canning in- 
dustry, despite sharply increased costs of production, 
managed to provide the consumer with better and 
better quality canned foods at the same, or less money. 
It’s a performance that truly merits the “Metal” of 
Honor—or whatever the equivalent might be for out- 
standing public service. 


The fly in the ointment, of course, has been that no- 
body has made any money in the process. The irony of 
it is that this contribution to humanity occurred at a 
time when the consumer literally didn’t care a d--n 
about price. It isn’t necessary here to go into the details 
of the shakedown that followed, and is still in process. 
What seems more pertinent is the cause and what we 
are going to do about it, especially since it seems appar- 
ent that some canners, at least, aren’t going to do a darn 
thing about it. 


This is the time of the year when the individual can- 
ner, and the industry, makes or breakes itself, as 
acreage is being contracted and crops going into the 
ground. So it’s now or never for another full 12 months. 
Purely and simply, and as plain as the nose on a face, 
the cause has been over optimism at planting time. At 
the moment we are reading the new book “The Klondike 
Fever”. Had we the imagination and gift of expression 
of the author, it wouldn’t be difficult at all to show that 
“planting fever” is an even greater evil than “gold 
fever”. Let’s look at the record. 


BEANS—Since bean canners seem to be bent on 
destruction to a far greater extent than canners of 
other commodities, let’s start with that one. For the 
past four or five years the total canner supply (pack 
plus carryover) of canned green and wax beans, has 
excceded 30 million cases—average 32.3 million cases; 
yearly canner shipments have averaged 26.6 million 
cases; and the carryover has averaged 5.3 million cases 
for the past four years. So it is as plain as plain can be, 
that the pack has not been adjusted to potential sales. 
Car: yovers are expensive to carry in addition to the 
mai ket depressing factor. 


As of March 1, 1959, green and wax beans in can- 
ner: hands totaled 12.8 million cases as compared with 
12.5 million cases last March 1. So what are the bean 
can: ers intending to do about acreage? Raise it—5 
percent over last year, of course, whereas USDA sug- 
gested acreage be cut 5 percent. From where we sit, a 
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15 percent cut would be more in line. Here’s the way we 
add it up. Carryover this coming July 1 about the same 
as last year, 5.4 million cases. A 15 percent acreage 
cut, with the same yield as last year would provide 
about 23.8 million cases, adding the carryover of 5.4, 
would make for a supply of 29.2 million cases, less 27 
million anticipated shipments, would provide a suffi- 
cient carryover of 2.2 million cases the following year. 
According to the USDA forecast New York, Oregon, 
Wisconsin, and Pennsylvania canners especially might 
well do some serious thinking in this regard. 


PEAS, CORN AND TOMATOES — These are the 
other three major seasonal crops that have a penchant 
for trouble for much the same reasons. Pea canners 
(or their bankers) are doing a creditable job in cutting 
acreage, but not quite good enough to cure the patient 
in one year. NCA this week reports April 1 stocks at 
14.7 million cases compared with 13.3 million cases this 
time April 1 last year. Encouragingly shipments dur- 
ing March of this year were up 3 million cases as com- 
pared with 2.6 million cases last March. However, total 
shipments for the season to date at 26.9 million cases 
are short of the 28.4 million cases shipped during the 
same period last season. If canners equal the record 
April and May shipments of 4.8 million cases last sea- 
son these last few months of this season, they’ll still 
come up with a carryover of 10 million cases. With 
normal yields, the 17 percent intended cut in acreage 
will result in a 24 percent reduction in volume. That 
would provide a 25 million case pack, a 35 million case 
supply. Average canner shipments these past four 
years 31.8 million cases. Another 5 percent wouldn’t 
hurt, especially in sweets. 


Corn is in far better shape. NCA shows April 1 
stocks of 11 million cases as compared with 16 million 
cases April 1, 1958. Canners shouldn’t have any trouble 
shipping out all of that, leaving no more than a half 
million case carryover on August 1. They are planning 
a 12 percent increase in acreage, which would provide 
about 3614 million cases, or a season’s supply of 37 
million cases. Average shipments the past four years 
of 36.4 million cases. 


Tomato and tomato products canners are planning a 
14 percent cut in acreage, little enough in view of the 
stock position of most tomato items. Tomatoes are 
tough to figure ahead of time—always, because of the 
many ways they can be used, and because of the open 
market buying in many important areas. Many toma- 
toes from California this year are being grown without 
contract, and at least one national firm has announced 
it will grow its own. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


High Quality Means More 
Customers . . . Usually 


BY HARRY K. SCHAUFFLER 


Executive Director, 
National Frozen Food Distributors Assn. 


You can look upon me as a valid expert 
on fish and seafood products just as much 
as the average small boy is an expert on 
ice cream since he and I are both enthu- 
siasts over each distinctive flavor. As the 
other speakers this morning are all fish- 
ery technology experts, I will offer some 
reactions from outside fields that have 
used government grades much longer and 
that may suggest problems now or soon 
to face your industry. Grades alone are 
no panacea. 


My topic, “High Quality Means More 
Customers”, to which I would like to add 
“__Usually”, is one that I believe to be 
peculiarly apt to the frozen food business. 
Most of us in that business believe in it. 
We were reminded so forcibly of its truth 
in 1947 when some of our packers, who 
didn’t take it to heart, became acquainted 
with the sheriff. 


EXCEPTIONS 


Yet it certainly isn’t true of all the 
products sold in the grocery store. The 
manufacturers of some of these seem- 
ingly have proved that “high quality 
means fewer customers” or, more accur- 
ately, that “second rate products are 
what the customers will buy most often.” 


Those in the audience who admit to as 
many years as I do will remember what 
bread can be when it is made the way 
mother used to make it. That was A 
grade bread. The grocery store product 
of today heavily shortened to give it 
keeping life—is very far from that. I 
wouldn’t give it higher than a C rating 
under my own _ personal’ grading 
standards. 


The same thing—but for a different 
reason—has happened to the chicken we 
used to have on Sunday. The modern, 
battery-fed broiler compares quite favor- 
ably in flavor with soggy blotting paper 
but it has little resemblance to the 
chicken of 30 years ago that was allowed 
to run about and to reach the ripe age at 
which a chicken begins to taste like a 
chicken—without necessity of recourse to 
breading or barbecue sauce, or other 
flavor-substituting devices. 

An address before Grading and Technology 


Forum of National Fisheries Institute, New York 
City, April 15, 1959. 


The reason why this came about is 
price. The modern broiler can be pro- 
duced at so cheap a cost that the old- 
fashioned chicken can no longer compete. 
And the housewife apparently prefers the 
cheaper product as long as she can put 
flavor of a sort back into it in her kitchen. 


The list of “cheaper” items could be 
extended and it includes, I’m ashamed to 
admit, some frozen foods—not many, but 
a few. Recently, at a meeting in Con- 
necticut, I listened while several frozen 
pie packers discussed what had happened 
to the toothsome pot pie. When first in- 
troduced in its frozen form some 6 or 7 
years ago, it was an overnight success, 
and deservedly so. Generally it came in 
the individual-portion, 8 ounce size. Some 
of the earlier pies contained as much as 
3 ounces of chicken or meat. The other 5 
ounces were vegetables, gravy and crust. 
That pie made a delicious meal. 


Then, as must happen to popular items 
grabbed by the chains, the price squeeze 
was applied. Inevitably the quality of the 
pies declined as the packers scrambled to 
produce a pie trimmed down to the ever 
lower and lower price that the chains 
would pay. The chicken content went 
down and down until many a pie went to 
market with well under 1 ounce of meat 
in an 8 ounce pie. 


At this point a couple of the larger 
packers paused to take stock. What a 
ridiculous situation this is, they thought. 
Rather than let our small competitors 
dictate how we shall make pies, we will 
make them as they should be made, with 
plenty of chicken. We will price them to 
make a profit and we will spend money on 
advertising to advise the housewife that 
now she can buy pies containing chicken. 
Naturally, when she learns this, she will 
stop buying the chickenless pies and buy 
ours because this is a land of abundance. 
If she has the money to buy an 18-foot 
automobile, certainly she can afford and 
will be glad to pay the price for chicken 
pies containing chicken. 


The reasoning was excellent. But it 
didn’t seem to prove out in the test mar- 
kets where they tried it. For, no matter 
how much money the packers spent on 
advertising, the housewife continued to 
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buy the chickenless pies. This was mysti- 
fying to the dessert pie bakers because 
their experiecne with fruit pies was so 
different. They had discovered that if 
they start leaving the fruit out of fruit 
pies, or even cut down significantly, the 
pies just don’t sell. 


One dessert pie maker did suggest that 
the homemakers in the test market cities 
for poultry pies did not fall for the new 
campaign item because the price was only 
a few cents higher—in other words not 
high enough. If you double the amount 
of chicken in the pie, at least charge 50% 
more so the customer can feel sure she is 
buying a quality product. 


Another instance of unpunished sin is 
well known to you in the seafood busi- 
ness. It isn’t necessary for me to remind 
you of what has happened to the quality 
of breaded shrimp since its introduction 
in 1950. Yet, except for that soft spot in 
the sales curve in 1953, the pack has in- 
creased handsomely year after year. This 
wasn’t true of fish sticks. When their 
quality went down, so did their sales. But 
not breaded shrimp. 


THE CHAIN AND SUPER LOSS 
LEADER CREED 


I mention the strange cases of broilers 
and then of pot pies and breaded shrimp 
because the latter are exceptions to the 
high level of prevailing quality in frozen 
foods. They are perhaps typical of the 
loss leader creed of too many chains and 
supermarkets: “You take the losses and 
we'll move your product in a big way.” 
I am sure that you have noted how con- 
sistently almost every full page grocery 
advertisement in any newspaper shouts 
“cheaper, cheaper, cheaper.” Food re- 
tailers are the only big business I know 
that think Americans are still living in 
an era of soup kitchens and jobless men 
selling apples on every street corner. 
The transportation industry doesn’t shout 
about cheaper, but about faster, more 
luxurious travel in the jet age, the motor 
world offers ever bigger more expensive 
cars with added gadgets, the entertain- 
ment world promotes color TV and even 
21-inch screen portables. Have you noted 
any real estate ads lately for one-room or 
two-room cottages in your city? 


MOST FREEZERS AIM FOR 
QUALITY 


I am glad to say that most products in 
the frozen food cases, the fastest grow- 
ing department in many a store, are of 
top quality. Most frozen fruits and vege- 
tables are packed under the supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture and, to 
the extent that Nature allows, they are of 
A grade. At least the attempt to grow 
them to that quality is there. For ex- 
ample, the pea grower harvests at the 
exact moment when the highest yield of 
peas will win the Fancy label. That is at 
the moment where about 80% of the peas 
will grade out at A quality and the re- 
maining 20%, because of overmaturity, 
will be of B and C quality. Obviously 
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there is not much of a practical nature 
that the grower can do to improve score. 


The urge towards quality among the 
frozen juice packers is, if anything, even 
stronger. Perhaps this is so through 
necessity. They not only have the USDA 
breathing down their necks, but also the 
Florida state authorities. Last year the 
state governing body ruled that no 
orange juice of less than A quality hence- 
forth could be shipped from the state. 
Before that it was permissible to ship B 
grade. 


SEAFOODS PRESENT A PROBLEM 


The problem of quality control in sea- 
foods is of still another nature. It has to 
do with the freshness of the raw material. 
That is no problem at all to the vegetable 
packer. He picks his peas and a couple 
of hours later they are frozen and in the 
warehouse. Nor is it a problem to the 
juice packer. But in the fishing industry 
it’s a king-sized headache. Ships must 
remain at sea for days while the holds 
are being filled. Meanwhile the catch, 
even though iced, deteriorates in quality. 
For that reason it is questionable if it is 
now possible to pack many seafoods of 
real A quality. Freezing at sea, when it 
comes, will change this, but until then 
your industry must face the, fact that 
you only start, at port, with a perhaps 
high-B material. At best what can be 
done is to prevent further downgrading 
at the packing and distribution levels. 

Frank recognition of this handicap by 
your industry should spur you on to tak- 
ing extra precautions of rigid inspection, 
fast handling and freezing of only the 
best available product, and then hard- 
boiled insistence on maintenance of 
zero or below at all points until the time 
the customer is all ready for a tasty 
treat. 

(Please note the item appearing in this 
issue “Antibiotic permitted on fresh 
fish”. Purpose is to help preserve 
quality—Edit.) 


Nevertheless, you have a golden oppor- 
tunity if you will only learn to use the 
new grade standards to everlastingly 
emphasize quality. Just look beyond your 
own seafood competitors whose tactics 
may be annoying but whose second-rate 
items are not your real competition. 
Their volume is mighty small peanuts in 
comparison with your really big competi- 
tion—the meat industry. 

Most people drool over the prospect of 
a good steak whether at home or at the 
ubiquitously advertised steak house. Most 
mam:s have learned from her family’s 
reactions to ask her butcher always for 
the very best meat her purse can possibly 
affor’—even though the butcher all too 
often lets her down. 

_Arc you ready to move in on such big- 
time competition? Why not? In variety 
of flavor and nutrition per dollar spent— 
and now in speed and convenience of pre- 
paration—your products have those of 
the meat industry licked to a frazzle. The 
only question is, are you willing to offer a 
“prim.” product that the customer can 
count upon? Will you demand a sound 
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price for quality—like airlines, motors, 
TV, real estate—so that all good pro- 
moters handling your products. will 
prosper? 

I believe you are facing up to that 
situation. The fact that we are here to- 
day to discuss grading standards for sea- 
foods is evidence of that. Grading stand- 
ards are good for an industry if the 
standards themselves are high enough. 
Then there is no question that they help 
to improve quality on a broad front. And 
the further fact that these standards are 
being written only with the active co- 
operation of the industry is proof that 
there is a desire among you to improve 
quality — which will mean more custo- 
mers. That is the most important ingre- 
dient of all. And for that, I want to con- 
gratulate you. 


60 COLLEGES SHARED IN 
PFIZER GRANTS 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. and the Pfizer 
Foundation during 1958 made grants for 
scientific research, medical education, 
health and welfare of approxmiately $1.4 
million. 

More than 60 colleges and universities 
shared the grants which were made for 
advanced studies in medical, chemical and 
agricultural sciences. Investigations 
ranged from the effectiveness of a power- 
ful new oral drug for treatment of dia- 
betes to the administration of trans- 
quilizers to beef cattle. 

The company earmarked $236,000 for 
individual resident physicians, pharmacy 
internes and students to aid in the com- 
pletion of their education. 

The Pfizer grants covered a _ broad 
scientific frontier including long range 
nutritional studies among Haitian school- 
children, 46 individual grants to gradu- 
ating doctors from medical colleges in 
Japan for postgraduate studies, and a 
grant to the American University in 
Beirut for studies in infectious disease 
and parasitology chemotherapy. 

Contributions of $220,000 by the Pfizer 
Foundation benefited groups which sup- 
port medical and pharmacy education, 
emergency and relief organizations, and 


health and philanthropic groups in com-’ 


munities where Pfizer has plants, offices 
and laboratories. 


TIN USED IN TINPLATE 


Tin consumed in the United States in 
the manufacture of tinplate decreased 12 
percent in 1958, according to a report by 
the Bureau of Mines. Total use of tin by 
this industry was 29,270 long tons in 1958 
compared with 32,200 tons in 1957. Al- 
most 90 percent of the reduction in tin 
consumption was due to decreased output 
of hot-dipped tinplate. Electrolytic tin- 
plate production in 1958 was the second 
largest of record, being exceed only in 
1957. 

In 1958 80 percent of the tin used to 
make tin plate was for electrolytic and 20 
percent for hot-dipped. Consumption de- 
creased 1 percent for electrolytic and 31 
percent for hot-dipped. Of the total out- 


put of tinplate in 1958, electrolytic ac- 
counted for 90 percent compared with 87 
percent in 1957, and hot-dipped accounted 
for only 10 percent compared with 13 
percent in 1957. Production of hot-dipped 
tinplate was the smallest since 1902. 

Nearly 90 percent of the tinplate used 
is for making cans, of which 60 percent 
is for the food pack and 40 percent for 
nonfood products. Although tinplate pro- 
duction decreased 6 percent, shipments 
increased about 3 percent, the tonnage 
going to can makers being 9 percent 
more than in 1957. : 


CANCO EXPANDS 
VENEZUELAN PLANT 


American Can Company has reported 
that its Venezuelan affiliate, in Maracay, 
is installing new can manufacturing 
equipment that will more than double its 
original capacity. 

Wade Hampton, general manager of 
the company’s International Division, 
said that Envases Venezolanos, S.A., in 
which American Can has a substantial 
investment and aids through a technical 
assistance agreement, will be able to 
produce more than 250 million cans in 
1959. Envases began production in 1953 
with four lines that could turn out about 
110 million units annually. 

The company also announced that the 
manufacture of bottle crowns in Vene- 
zuela, which previously had imported 
most of its needs, will start soon at the 
Maracay plant. Envases will have the 
capacity to make a substantial portion of 
the 10-million gross of crowns used an- 
nually by Venezuelan beer and soft drink 
bottlers, the company said. 


GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Glass container shipments in the first 
quarter of 1959 reached a new all-time 
high for first quarter shipments accord- 
ing to figures released by R. L. Cheney, 
Executive Director and Marketing Mana- 
ger of Glass Container Manufacturers 
Institute, Inc. 

Domestic shipments of new glass con- 
tainers by the 39 U.S. glass container 
manufacturers who are members of 
GCMI, and represent more than 92% of 
the industry, set a new record of 4,395, 
168,000 (4.4 billion) units in the first 
quarter of 1959, an increase of 2.6 per 
cent over the 4,285,584,000 (4.3 billion) 
units shipped the first quarter of 1958. 

Shipments of new glass containers for 
use in packaging food products—includ- 
ing dairy —totaled 1,868,112,000 (1.9 
billion) units the first quarter compared 
with 1,757,376,000 (1.8 billion) last year’s 
first quarter, an increase of 6.3 per cent. 
Bottles and jars used in food packaging 
comprise by far the industry’s largest 
end-use category—about 43 per cent of 
total shipments. 

Gains were also scored in domestic 
shipments of new glass containers for use 
in packaging chemical, household and 
industrial supplies, in toiletries and cos- 
metics, in returnable and no-deposit beer 
bottles, and in liquor bottles. 
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LAWS & REGULATIONS 


ANTIBIOTIC PERMITTED ON 
FRESH FISH 


The use of an antibiotic to aid in keep- 
ing fresh-caught fish in sound condition 
was authorized for the first time by the 
Food and Drug Adminstration on April 
16 in an order setting a safe limit on the 
amount that may remain in these foods 
without harm to the consumer. 


The FDA order allows commercial 
fishermen to use an antibiotic known as 
chlorotetracycline on fresh-caught whole, 
headed, and gutted fish, shucked scallops, 
unpeeled shrimp. It does not allow use of 
the antibiotic on processed seafood prod- 
ucts, including fish cuts, steaks, and 
fillets, peeled shrimp, and_ shucked 
oysters. FDA pointed out that chlorote- 
tracycline has been used on uncooked 
poultry since 1955 and extensive data on 
its safety are available. 


A minute amount will remain in fresh 
seafood treated with the antibiotic and 
will not always be removed in cooking, 
the agency said. FDA scientists and 
physicians have determined from all 
available data and feeding tests that this 
amount of chlorotetracycline can be con- 
sumed without harm, even to the very 
few exceptional persons who may have 
developed a sensitivity to antibiotics, the 
agency added. 


The law requires the label of treated 
seafood products to show the fish contains 
chlorotetracycline and that it has a pre- 
servative effect, FDA said. 


Commercial fishermen will use the anti- 
biotic as a dip or in the ice as an aid to 
keeping their catch in sound condition, 
FDA explained. They may not use the 
antibiotic in place of adequate refrigera- 
tion, nor, because of its use, neglect to 
maintain thoroughly clean conditions 
aboard their boats for assurance of clean, 
wholesome seafoods, FDA emphasized. 


The FDA order sets 5 parts per million 
as the maximum amount of chlorotetra- 
cycline that may legally remain on fresh- 
caught unprocessed seafood. The order 
will become effective on publication in the 
Federal Register. 


The action was taken in response to a 
petition by American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York City, for establishment 
of a tolerance of 5 parts per million for 
use of chlorotetracycline on fresh fish and 
any cuts from it, shucked oysters, 
shucked scallops, and shrimp, both peeled 
and unpeeled. 


FOOD ADDITIVES EXEMPTIONS 


As a further step in carrying out pro- 
visions of the new food additives amend- 
ment of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, the Food and Drug Administration 
this week published a list of more than 
150 seasonings and flavorings believed to 


be generally regarded as safe for use in 
food. 

The list includes all of the most com- 
mon household seasonings, such as 
paprika and vanilla, and numerous others 
which are known only to the gourmet or 
the commercial food processor—such as 
angelica, chamomile flower, estragole, 
and extracts of guava, juniper, orris root, 
zedoary bark, and pipsissewa leaves. 

Only naturally derived seasonings and 
flavorings are included in the list. Syn- 
thetic flavorings will be listed later. Ina 
parallel November 24, 1958, action, FDA 
published a list of 188 food chemicals 
which it believes should be exempt from 
testing requirements of the law because 
they are generally regarded as safe for 
use in food. 

Publication of such lists enables quali- 
fied experts throughout the country to 
give advice as to whether safety testing 
of any of these products is necessary, 
FDA said. By exempting products gen- 
erally regarded as safe from require- 
ments of the law, FDA is able to concen- 
trate its attention on those for which 
safety testing is necessary, the agency 
added. 

The list is divided into (1) spices and 
other natural seasonings and flavorings 
derived from leaves, roots, barks, and 
berries and (2) essential oils, oleoresins 
(intermediate flavoring products), and 
natural extractives including distillates. 
Proposed exemptions in the category of 
synthetic flavors are being studied. 

Interested persons are allowed 30 days 
after Federal Register publication (April 
21) of this proposal to make written com- 
ments to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. These comments will be considered 
by the Commissioner of Food and Drugs 
in determining the status of the listed 
products under the Food Additives Amen- 
ment. 


NEW JERSEY BLUEBERRY 
STANDARDS 


Tentative standards for New Jersey 
cultivated blueberries have been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. They will provide the basis for an 
official inspection and certification pro- 
gram which will be supervised by the 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture. 

The standards were developed and re- 
commended to the Board by a committee 
of growers and other representatives of 
the New Jersey blueberry industry, who 
are interested in developing a quality 
control program. Members of the State 
Department of Agriculture staff gave 
technical assistance to the committee. 
The new standards will be used this sum- 
mer on a tentative basis and will be re- 
viewed at the end of the season to deter- 
mine if they are satisfactory to the trade 
and to producers. 

Separate sets of standards have been 
established for cultivated blueberries for 


the fresh market and those to be used for 
processing. Only one grade is provided 
in both cases: N. J. No. 1. The standards 
for fresh market blueberries of this grade 
are somewhat higher than those for No, 
1 blueberries for processing. 


In the case of blueberries for the fresh 
market, five size classifications have been 
established. No classifications for size 
are necessary for the processing crop. 


The New Jersey standards are the first 
to be established for cultivated blue- 
berries. Other producing states do not 
provide standards at the present time and 
existing United States Department of 
Agriculture standards apply only to wild 
blueberries for processing. 


CANADIAN TARIFF RATES 


As a consequence of trade agreement 
negotiations with the United States, 
Canada has put into effect new, higher 
rates of duty on imports of a number of 
foods—fresh, frozen, and canned—from 
the United States. 


The new rates of duty were included in 
the tax program submitted to Parliament 
on April 9 and were made provisionally 
effective that midnight. Following are 
old and new rates of duty applicable to 
certain canned and frozen foods from the 
United States: 

Old Rate New Rate 


Asparagus, canned, ad valorem........ 15% 2214% 
Asparagus, frozen, ad valorem.......... 1744% = 2214% 
Brussels sprouts, frozen ad 

valorem 22%4% 
Apricots, canned, per !b. 2¢ 
Cherries, canned, per Ib. 1%¢ 
Cherries, frozen, per lb. 3¢ 
Peaches, canned, per lb. 
Peaches, frozen, per Ib....... 2¢ 
Prunes, canned, per Ib........... 144¢ 
Prune juice, ad valorem 10% 
Dehydrated citrus fruit juices 

(crystals), ad valorem ................ 20% 


Canada has also raised the rates of 
duty applicable to canned apricots, 
cherries, peaches and prunes from New 
Zealand. 


The higher tariff rates are the out- 
growth of moves in the past several years 
to obtain more ‘tariff protection for 
Canadian agricultural producers. 


LATIN AMERICAN FOOD CODE 


The draft of the Latin American Food 
Code was adopted at the Latin American 
Chemical Congress at its meeting in 
Mexico City March 29-April 3, and-action 
was taken to facilitate the adoption of 
the food code by each of the Latin Ameri- 
can governments. 


The Chemical Congress was a mecting 
of the chemical industries and its action 
in approving the draft code, by formal 
resolution, has the effect of an industry 
recommendation for the attention of each 
of the Latin American governments. The 
resolution approving the draft code cited 
four supplements, one of which is still in 
translation. 
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AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


BREAK-EVEN POINT IN 
APHID CONTROL 


Pea growers can figure on a yield re- 
duction of around one and onequarter per 
cent from a population of each ten aphids 
per sweep of an insect net. 

J. W. Apple, University of Wisconsin 
pea insect researcher, reached this con- 
clusion after correlating yield reduction 
with number of aphids present during 
two years. 

The aphid infestation was light in 1958, 
Mr. Apple says. The standard sampling 
procedures showed only 88 aphids per 
sweep. Yield reduction was a little more 
than eight per cent. 

In contrast, there were 140 aphids per 
sweep in 1956. That year, they caused 
almost 23 per cent loss of the crop. 

Averaging the two figures, Mr. Apple 
calculated the population measuring 
figure, 


This bears out current recommenda- : 


tions that canners start treatment pro- 
grams whenever they get 35 or more 
aphids per sweep in a sampling. This 
would indicate a yield loss of around 
4% per cent or 91 pounds, based on the 
ten-year average of yields. 

With peas at four cents per pound, the 
value of the loss would be $3.64—very 
close to the $3.50 which many canners say 
it costs to treat one acre of peas. 

Mr. Apple screened some 13 new insecti- 
cides for possible use against pea aphids. 
It would be desirable to find a highly 
effective aphid killer that had little or no 
poison effect to mammals. Such a com- 
pound would be called a selective insecti- 
cide, 


Two experimental materials gave good 
aphid control and have moderately low 
effect on mammals. They are Dimethoate 
and American Cyanamid 18706. Other 
materials tested were either quite 
poisonous to mammals or poor aphid 
kilers. These two chemicals are not ap- 
proved for use on peas at present. In- 


continue to use parathion and Phasdrin 


| stead, pea growers and canners should 


(high mammalian toxicity) or malathion 
(relatively safer to use but higher dos- 
ages required to kill aphids). 


PEA APHID CONTROL 


Fumes from granules of new organic 
phosphorous insecticide killed all pea 
aphids on alfalfa when applied broadcast 
to sil surface of small experimental 
plots at rate of 2 lb. per acre USDA 
reporis. These are preliminary observa- 
tions. Further experimentation will be 
neces sary before treatment can be recom- 
mended for aphid control. Although new 
insec icide, called Thimet, was intended 
for ue as systemic, it was observed that 
fume. of the chemical in granular form 
at 2°. concentration proved sufficiently 
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lethal under outdoor conditions to kill 
aphids as long as 10 days after applica- 
tion. Such fumigating action was of 
particular interest because gases released 
were effective at relatively low tempera- 
tures early in season when pea aphids 
begin destroying new alfalfa growth. 
This is the first insecticide observed to 
possess sufficient fumigating action to 
kill insects on plants in the field, particu- 
larly when temperatures are relatively 
low. 


NOXIOUS WEED SEEDS 


Where the FBI lists its most wanted 
criminals, seed analysts at Cornell’s New 
York State Experiment Station at 
Geneva are listing the least wanted weed 
seeds, or “noxious” weeds as they are 
called. These are bindweed, quackgrass, 
Canada thistle, bedstraw, dodder, horse 
nettle, wild onion, corn cockle, and 
Russian knapweed, says Doctor B. E. 
Clark, head of the Station’s weed testing 
laboratory. 


“Don’t add to your troubles by planting 
seeds containing any of those weeds,” 
urges Doctor Clark. “To be sure, certain 
noxious weeds are already quite well dis- 
tributed in farm fields,” he continues, 
“and they are also spread by other means 
than through planting stocks. Neverthe- 
less, planting seeds containing noxious 
weeds is one of the most effective ways of 
spreading these weeds.” 


Emphasis on noxious weeds is a valuable 
education tool in alerting the seed buyer 
to the risk involved in planting seeds 
contaminated with any of the kinds of 
weeds rated as noxious in a given area, 
in the opinion of the Station seed 
specialist. 


“In fact,” continues Doctor Clark, “it 
might be wise for seed officials in each 
state to follow FBI procedure and 
actually list the ‘ten most noxious weeds’ 
for their state. This would put a limit on 
the number of weeds that would be on 
the list. It might also be more appro- 
priate to rate weeds in respect to their 
degree of noxiousness rather than to try 
to classify some as noxious and others as 
not noxious.” 


The New York State seed law requires 
that the label on seed offered for sale in 
this State must show the kind and actual 
number of seeds of noxious weeds 
present. 


RUST RESISTANT HYBRID 
CORNS 


Rust resisting corn hybrids are on the 
way. When they’re ready, some of them 
will carry genetic material from three 
continents bred into their makeup. A 
University of Wisconsin scientist J. G. 


Dickson reports that parent stock for 
such hybrids is now available. The strains 
carry one or more of eight gene pairs— 
the tiny cell particles of matter that de- 
termine inheritance — lined up against 
attacks of rust. The disease is quite 
serious on sweet corn, but so far has been 
of minor importance in field corn hybrids. 


The search for these genes carried 
scientists over much of the world. They 
collected corn all the way from South 
Africa to Australia in the Eastern 
Hemisphere and from South America to 
Wisconsin in the Western. — 


So far it has been a cooperative effort 
between state and federal agencies. The 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and lowa Experiment 
Stations are working together on the 
project. 


Dickson reports that the parent stock 
is now being perfected. At this stage, all 
eight resistant genes have been “bred in- 
to inbred lines and plant breeders are 
working on recovering other character- 
istics such as high yields, proper ma- 
turity and stalk strength.” 


The researcher stresses that a good 
deal more inbreeding work will be neces- 
sary before a rust resistant hybrid will be 
commercially practical. However, two or 
more of the resistant lines can be used to 
produce good rust resisting hybrids. Also 
the rust resistance is being added to the 
best commercially used inbred lines of 
corn. 


PANAMA FIRM INSTALLS 
SHRIMP MACHINERY 


Pearl Island Seafood Company, Pan- 
ama, R. P., large processor and freezer of 
shrimp, has installed new shrimp peeling 
and deveining machinery at a cost of 
$70,000, which places the company on a 
par with the finest shrimp plants in 
North America. 

The company processes and freezes for 
80 shrimp boats in the Republic of 
Panama, and last month shipped 500,000 
pounds of shrimp to the United States. 
Last year the company exported over 2 
million pounds of jumbo, pinks, and 
“Titi” shrimp, the largest quantity 
shipped by any company in the Republic. 


Shrimp is Panama’s second largest ex- 
port, surpassed only by bananas. 


The new machinery, manufactured by 
The Peelers Company of New Orleans, 
will make it possible to export a greater 
volume of “Titi” shrimp, which is a 
smaller variety abundent all year round 
in Panama’s Coastal waters. The shrimp 
is cleaned and deveined in a manner 
which eliminates waste, and then is 
mechanically sorted into three sizes. The 
speed of operation produces a higher 
quality yield and at the same time will 
increase volume. 15,000 pounds of peeled 
shrimp will be processed in 24 hours. 
Buyer representatives, who were recent 
visitors, were much impressed with the 
new setup. 
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Lord Mott Company, Baltimore can- 
ners, have announced that on April 1, W. 
A. Swartzman, Hagerstown, Maryland, 
was the first of the company’s brokers to 
exceed his 1959 brokers’ bonus quota. The 
company’s bonus brokerage plan, insti- 
gated two years ago, has engendered 
much jnterest among the brokers, who 
can win bonuses upon exceeding sales 
quotas set up under the plan. Prizes are 
awarded to the top performers. 


Austex Foods, Inc., Austin, Texas, 
manufacturers of a line of canned meat 
and chili dishes, has appointed James 
Merrill production manager for the com- 
pany. Mr. Merrill was division superin- 
tendent with Patrick Cudahy, Inc., 
Cudahy, Wisconsin, and previously held 
positions as technical service engineer 
with Continental Can Company, produc- 
tion engineer with Castleberry’s Food 
Company at Augusta, Georgia, and was 
in both research and production depart- 
ments of Armour & Company. Bennie J. 
Matocha, maintenance superintendent at 
the Austin plant, becomes plant manager 
of the company’s new $750,000 plant now 
under construction at Conyers, Georgia, 
near Atlanta, scheduled to open in July. 


Reedsburg Foods Corporation, Reeds- 
burg, Wisconsin, has leased a plant at 
Hillsboro, Wisconsin, for the packing of 
whole kernel corn this season. The Hills- 
boro plant was idle in 1958. W. C. “Bill” 
Schorer, Jr., Reedsburg president, reports 
that the leasing of this facility will en- 
able the company to pack 8 ounce mer- 
chandise in addition to 303’s and 10’s. The 
company also packs a sizable volume of 
peas at Reedsburg. 


Hunt Foods and Industries has sold its 
Idaho timber properties and plant facili- 
ties to the Diamond Gardner Corporation. 
The transaction, in addition to freeing a 
large capital investment, will eliminate a 
lumber operation which has been unpro- 
fitable in recent years, and will provide 
opportunity for greater economies in the 
company’s match manufacturing opera- 
tions. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company has appointed Dr. 
William R. Prindle, formerly manager of 
research, to the position of acting gen- 
eral manager of research and develop- 

ment. 
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The Annual Summer Meeting of the 
National Kraut Packers Association will 
be held July 16 and 17 at Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. Golf and 
sports are scheduled for the 16th with a 
business meeting on the morning of the 
17th. 


The Third Annual United States World 
Trade Fair, displaying some $75 million 
in imported goods and services, with 
over 3,000 exhibits from 64 nations, will 
open in the New York Coliseum begin- 
ning Friday, May 8 for a 12 day stay 
thru the 19th. The Exposition is expected 
to present the largest number of new 
products and services from abroad ever 
introduced in this country. Gourmet 
foods from all over the world will be one 
of the featured attractions. 


Sanitation Conference Cancelled—The 
Plant Sanitation Conference originally 
scheduled to be held in Buffalo, New 
York, on May 12 has been cancelled due 
to lack of reservations. The conferences 
scheduled for Fredonia on May 13 and 
Rochester on May 14 will be held as 
originally planned. Those who plan to 
attend should notify Bill Sherman at the 
New York State Canners & Freezers 
Association offices at 416 First. Federal 
Savings Building, Rochester 4, New 
York, at the earliest possible date. 


Minute Maid Corporation has ap- 
pointed Lester M. Mickelson, Pacific re- 
gional sales manager for the Snow Crop 
and Minute Maid labels. Mr. Mickelson 
will coordinate sales activities between 
the company’s broker representatives in 
the Western states and Canada. His ex- 
perience before joining Minute Maid in- 
cludes 4% years as sales representative 
for the Birds Eye Division of General 
Foods Corporation, and six years with the 
Container Corporation of America’s Fold- 
ing Carton plant in Renton, Washington. 
He will make his headquarters in Los 
Angeles. 


S & W Fine Foods, Inc., San Francisco, 
California canners, have announced the 
appointment of Detmetrios Koregelos as 
assistant controller. Mr. Koregelos re- 
ceived his master degree in business ad- 
ministration from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1950. 
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Warner Warns — Canners Exchange 
Subscribers has issued a warning to 
policy holders to be careful during this 
season when plants are being readied for 
packing operations as temporary fire 
hazards are often introduced during this 
period. Superintendents and maintenance 
men are advised to be particularly cau- 
tious with welders, cutting torches, and 
the like, to remove or protect combustible 
contents which are within range of flying 
sparks, and to be extra careful about the 
observance of fire safety rules. 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced four appointments within its 
Metal Division sales organization. Ran- 
dall L. Jones, formerly Baltimore district 
sales manager, has been named sales 
manager for packers’ cans in the com- 
pany’s Eastern Metal Division and T. J. 
Hughes, formerly sales manager for 
general line cans in the same Division, 
has been appointed sales manager of the 
Paterson, New Jersey district office. W. 
H. Palmer, who had been district sales 
manager in Paterson, will asume the 
same position in Baltimore. R. D. Slocum, 
previously assistant New York district 
sales manager, has been named to head a 
newly established district sales office in 
Long Island. The new office will be 
located at 50-02 55th Avenue, Maspeth 
78, New York. 


L. H. Oaklief of The Haserot Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was reelected president 
of the Institutional Food Distributors of 
America at the .organization’s annual 
meeting at Bal Harbour on April 16. 
IFDA is a division of the U. S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Association. L. R. Fletcher 
of Wapples-Platter Company, Dallas; 
Jack Helm, Buy-Rite Wholesale Distri- 
buting Company, Fresno, California; 
Murray Robertson, The Robertson Com- 
pany, Inc., Tampa, Florida; and Stuart 
W. Thomas, Thomas & Proestler Com- 
pany, Davenport, lowa, were named vice 
presidents, the first two reelected. George 
W. Mason, Jr. Mason Company, Inc. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, was elected 
treasurer. The three day convention at 
the Americana opened on the 16th. 


John A. Albright, who retired last 
December as plant manager of Stokely’s 
Columbus, Wisconsin, plant, was el cted 
Mayor of the City of Columbus ea:lier 
this month. 
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SOMERVILLE DRESSED MEAT 
APPOINTS ADVERTISING 
COUNSEL 


Max Lampert, President of the Somer- 
ville Dressed Meat Company, Inc., 128 
Newmarket Square, Boston, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the Julian 
Brightman Company of Boston as ad- 
ver'tising and public relations counsel for 
the well-known meat firm. 

The Somerville Dressed Meat Company, 
originators of Lord Jeff “Content Con- 
trolled” Meats, recently unveiled their 
new 60 below Jet Frozen method as part 
of the exclusive Lord Jeff Content Con- 
trol Process. According to Mr. Lampert, 
continuing research has resulted in Lord 
Jeff’s ability to guarantee customers the 
exact lean content meat they require. Mr. 
Lampert further commented, “Our ability 
to accurately deliver the exact lean con- 
font ... « ....« .«. 
etc., has resulted in our Lord Jeff guaran- 
tee which provides our customers with a 
full refund of their purchase price, and a 
no-charge laboratory analysis if any in- 
dependent food testing organization 
shows that the lean content of Lord Jeff 
Content Controlled Meat was not as 
ordered”. The Somerville Dressed Meat 
Company is presently offering trade, in- 
stitutional and other volume meat users 
an opportunity to receive freé samples of 
Lord Jeff “Content Controlled” Meat in 
any percentage of lean content required. 
These free samples will also carry the 


@ Threshes tender peas 


and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


® Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 


ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


@ Labor cost drastically reduced. 
®@ Large capacity. 


Rugged construction. 
Complete with power unit. 
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Lord Jeff guarantee. Thus, those who re- 
quest samples, have them tested at an 
independent laboratory, and find their 
lean content not as ordered, will be re- 
funded the laboratory’s fee. 


FMC MAKES NEW 
ASSIGNMENTS 


In realigning positions, responsibilities, 
and sales territories in the Northwest 
area following the recent death of its 
branch manager, Bert Van Slyck, FMC’s 
Canning Machinery Division has ap- 
pointed Melvin R. Whitman as district 
sales manager; Hugh Brownlee, territory 
sales engineer, and application engineer 
for the Northwest area; Emil Herman- 
son, manager of the company’s Portland 
plant, and supervisor of service for the 
area; and Marvin Buckner, chief engineer 
of the Portland plant. 

In addition to his new responsibilities 
as district sales manager in the North- 
west area, Mr. Whitman’s immediate 
sales territory was expanded to include 
Eastern Oregon and the state of Idaho. 
He has been associated with FMC since 
1936, assigned to the Seattle office as 
district sales engineer. In his new capac- 
ity, he will continue to make his head- 
quarters at 314 Lloyd Building, Seattle, 
Washington. 

Mr. Brownlee became associated with 
the company in 1954 as a design engineer. 
His sales territory includes the Western 


Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


portion of Oregon and the Southwest 
portion of Washington, immediately ad- 
jacent to Portland. He will make his 
headquarters at the company’s facilities, 
located at 925 N.E. Everett Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

A veteran of many years in both the 
food processing, and canning machinery 
industries, Mr. Hermanson became asso- 
ciated with FMC in 1955, joining the 
company’s staff at its Portland facilities 
as a senior design engineer. Many of his 
contributions in machine design are rec- 
ognized today as standard in the industry. 


Mr. Buckner joined FMC in 1958 when 
the company acquired the major portion 
of the Special Equipment Company with 
which he was associated as an engineer- 
ing superintendent. He similarly has been 
engaged in the engineering of machinery 
for the food industry for many years. 


First quarter net earnings of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Inc., Philadelphia, 
were substantially above the level of the 
like quarter of 1958, John F. Connelly, 
President and Chairman told stockholders 
at the Company’s Annual Meeting in New 
York City. Net earnings of $644,000 on 
sales of $29,225,000, were equal to 52c per 
common share after provisions for pre- 
ferred dividends. This compares favor- 
ably with 30c per common share a year 
ago and a loss of 48c in the first three 
months of 1957. 


Beans! 
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Contracting for the most important 
processing vegetables is, of course, well 
under way. Prices, generally speaking, 
are about the same as last year. 


Several Indiana tomato canners report 
that contracts have not yet been let. 
Those that are, are the same as last 
year— 

$31.50 for 1’s and $19.00 for 2’s 
$29.00 for 1’s and $16.00 for 2’s 
$31.00 for 1’s and $19.00 for 2’s 
$32.00 for 1’s and $16.00 for 2’s 

Flat rate, ungraded basis, was about 
$25.00 with the grower doing the hauling. 

The Tomato Growers Association of 
California has not yet named a price, so 
that contracts have not been accepted. 
One canner has offered $21.50 per ton to 
growers not members of the association. 
Many tomatoes, it is said, will be grown 
without contract and one large firm has 
announced it will produce its own toma- 
toes. 


Contracts in Illinois are about the 
same as last year on tomatoes— 
$33.50 for 1’s and $20.50 for 2’s 
$33.50 for 1’s and $19.00 for 2’s 
$31.50 for 1’s and $19.50 for 2’s 
Two other contracts, $1.00 under last 
year are: 
$34.00 for 1’s and $20.00 for 2’s 
$33.50 for 1’s and $20.50 for 2’s 
with the grower doing the hauling or 
paying for it. 


One contract has been reported in 
Maryland at 45c to 65c for a 5/8 basket 
of tomatoes, with the grower paying for 
the hauling. No contracts are reported 
from New Jersey. 


The New York Canning Crop Growers 
Cooperative is asking $40.50 for 1’s and 
$28.50 for 2’s as compared with the 1958 
price of $37.50 and $25.50 respectively, 
plus $1.00 per ton trucking allowance. 
No contracts have been approved under 
this arrangement. 


In Ohio the following prices have been 
offered: 
$32.00 for 1’s and $21.00 for 2’s 
$31.00 for 1’s and $21.00 for 2’s 
$32.00 for 1’s and $20.00 for 2’s 
and $28.00 straight 


ACREAGE CONTRACTING 


In Pennsylvania, $28.00 and $22.50, the 
same as 1958, with the grower responsi- 
ble for the hauling. In Ontario the price 
is said to be $41.50 and $25.50, the same 
as 1958, and in Utah growers are asking 
the same price as last year $24.75 and 
$14.00. 


In sweet corn, contracts are reported: 
Delaware at $18.00 straight, the same as 
last year, with the canner paying the 
delivery cost; in Illinois one contract at 
$17.00 for golden and $19.00 for country 
gentleman, $1.00 over last year; others 
have been reported at $17.00, with the 
grower paying for the delivery. The New 
York Canning Crop Growers Cooperative 
is asking $36.00 for whole grain and 
$32.00 for creamstyle, compared with 
$34.00 and $30.00 last year, the grower 
delivers. No contracts have been ap- 
proved. In Ohio one contract has been 
confirmed at $16.00 the same as last year, 
with grower paying $2.25 per ton haul- 
ing costs. In Ontario $26.00 per ton, the 
same as last year; Pennsylvania one con- 
tract at $24.00 on yellow and $21.00 on 
white, the same as 1958. Another con- 
tract at $25.00 for fancy and $19.00 U. S. 
No. 1, and $15.00 for 2’s, the same as 
1958. Oregon, $24.00 for 1’s and $18.00 
for 2’s, same as 1958, grower doing the 
hauling. In Utah $21.15, the same as last 
year. In Washington, Northwest Wash- 
ington Farm Crops Association is asking 
$28.00 for sweet corn for freezing as com- 
pared with $23.50 in 1958, no agreement 
has been reached. One contract has been 
approved for $20.00 per ton. In Wisconsin 
two contracts are reported at $17.00, the 
same as last year. One at $16.00 the same 
as last year, and one at $19.00, 50¢ over 
last year. 


On beans, in New York, one canner is 
reported offering $85.00 flat, the same as 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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last year. Other prices are reported at 
$85.00 to $100.00, the same as last year. 
Delaware is reported the same as last 
year; Pennsylvania 742c per pound for 
1’s, and 4c for 2’s, the same as 1958, 
Ontario, $109 per ton, the same as 1958, 
Oregon, Blue Lakes, $155 for 1’s, $145 
for 2’s, $102.50 for 3’s, $67.50 for 4’s, as 
compared with $160, $140, $95 and $65 
respectively in 1958. In Wisconsin one 
contract is reported at $105 a ton for 1’s, 
2’s, 3’s, and 4’s, and $60 for 5’s. A year 
ago it was $115 and $65. Another con- 
tract in Wisconsin is reported at $100 for 
1’s, 2’s, 3’s and 4’s, and $60 for 5’s, the 
same as a year ago. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Dull—Some Items Slip—Short Items Strong 

— Grapefruit Strengthens — Beans Off — 

Sloppy Tomato Market — Corn Tight — 

Pineapple Short — West Coast Fruits In 
Strong Position. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 23, 1959 


THE SITUATION — These are dull 
days in the food business, at least in 
Chicago, and the past week was no im- 
provement over the last two or three 
which were certainly nothing to write 
home about. Brokers and distributors 
alike are complaining bitterly about the 
absence of anything that could even be 
considered normal movement. It is a 
little difficult to understand as business 
generally is doing well and the stock 
market is doing even better. Whatever 
the cause, it is creating some concern and 
considerable evidence of pressure to sell. 
The tomato market has been slipping 
steadily as local canners press for order's 
which are hard to get. Eastern and Cali- 
fornia processors are doing the same 
thing, all of which adds up to lower 
prices. Green and wax beans are now 
available for less money which seems 
quite obvious an effort to move sone 
merchandise right now. The industry has 
no burdensome stocks to sell and under 
normal conditions prices should have coi- 
tinued steady. Peas continue to show up 
at all kinds of bargain prices as canne’'s 
attempt to get out from under on us 
much as possible before they start the 
1959 pack. Applesauce prices are su)- 
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MARKET NEWS 


posed to be higher but there are those 
who continue to accept business at the 
lower levels in an effort to keep unsold 
stocks moving. Of course, there is no 
trading on such items as corn, kraut, RSP 
cherries and almost all West Coast fruits. 
All of these are strong and it will take 
more than a lull in shipping instructions 
to change any seller’s thinking about 
holding prices firm. However, the indus- 
try overall could use additional activity 
to create better feeling all down the line. 


CITRUS—The price cutting on grape- 
fruit juice has come to an end and prices 
are now apparently on the way back up. 
The bottom is now at $2.10 for 46 oz. with 
most of the industry at $2.20 to $2.25. 
Orange juice is steady at $4.25 for the 
Midseason pack and $4.35 for the Valen- 
cia pack. The last USDA estimate has 
the orange crop down another one million 
boxes although the new estimate has had 
little effect on raw fruit costs. However, 
concentrators are now running at full 
blast leaving little fruit available to 
singe strength canners. It remains to be 
seen if orange juice will move in normal 
volume at current prices. 


APPLESA UCE—The major factors in 
this industry announced price increases 
some time ago and, while this gave the 
trade an opportunity to cover beforehand, 
they meant what they announced about 


higher prices. However, some of the 
smaller canners are still accepting orders 
on the basis of $1.30 for fancy 303s and 
$7.00 for tens. As a result, they are get- 
ting what little business is available at 
the moment and will probably continue 
to enjoy same until they move up to $1.35 
and $7.25 which is supposed to be today’s 
market. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Quota- 
tions on both green and wax beans have 
been firm right along until just recently. 
Then offerings out of New York listed 
fancy three sieve cut green at $1.35 for 
303s and $1.32% for fours. There have 
also been some deals made on tens mak- 
ing them available to the trade at consi- 
derably less money than the prices quoted 
on the usual lists. Even wax beans, which 
are in short supply and have been for 
some time, are lower in price with fancy 
threes now at $1.40. This action appears 
to be an effort to push for sales in the 
face of trade reluctance and not evidence 
of an over abundance of unsold supplies. 
It could be just a temporary condition. 


TOMATOES—tThe situation surround- 
ing tomatoes is no better as canners con- 
tinue to show an anxiety to sell. Eastern 
standards in 308s are offered here at $1.15 
and California sources have quoted the 
same item recently as low as $1.17%. 
This condition makes it tough on local 


canners who are trying to get $1.30 and 
not doing too well. Despite the overall 
sloppy market, #1 tins are getting short 
and those canners with goods to sell are 
holding standards at $1.05 and extra 
standards at $1.15 to $1.20. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Except for 
bottled catsup, all tomato products are in 
about the same situation as tomatoes. 
Tomato juice has been up and down a half 
dozen times during the past. few weeks 
and 46 oz. fancy grade is selling at the 
moment at $2.25 to $2.35. The industry 
seems to be having difficulty deciding 
just what this product is worth. Paste, 
puree and catsup in tens have all been 
weak all season and none of them has im- 
proved very much. On the other hand, 
bottled catsup is on firmer ground with 
fancy grade holding steady at $1.65 for 
14 oz. and with extra standard no worse 
than $1.45. 


CORN—Reports on corn continue to be 
a repetition of previous ones as conditions 
surrounding this item just don’t change. 
Fancy cream corn is strong at $1.60 for 
303s and $8.75 for tens with whole kernel 
at $1.70 and $9.25 and the latter item has 
to be found before it can be purchased at 
any price. The only thing available in 
lower grades is a little extra standard 
cream style at $1.40. A real tight market. 
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MARKET NEWS 


PINEAPPLE — Chicago buyers are 
finding to their surprise that they cannot 
buy certain items in the pineapple line. 
Hawaiian canners report a sold out posi- 
tion on #10 fancy and choice sliced with 
some of them also out of #2 sliced. These 
are popular items and the trade here are 
very unhappy particularly in view of 
their inability to buy so many other fruit 
items in tens. However, the new pack is 
not too far away and the industry hopes 
to get started in a small way later this 
month. Prices are steady and unchanged. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Unsold 
stocks of almost all West Coast fruits 
continue to narrow making it obvious that 
canners will go into new packs in excel- 
lent position. The trade have the usual 
unobtainable items on the want list and 
are having no more success in buying 
what they need than they did a month or 
two ago. Spot lists have very little on 
them except for pears and Elberta 
peaches and even in these cases some of 
the popular items are well picked over. 
The trade have their eye on the new packs 
and like what they hear so far although 
a lot can still happen between now and 
the start of the 1959 season. Early ship- 
ping instructions are going to be prompt 
from this market and shipments should 
be excellent, at least until the pipe lines 
are filled. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Growers Asparagus Prices Settled — Tomato 

Plantings Heavy, Canned Stocks Heavy — 

Apricot Stock Dwindle—Cherry Stock Light 
—Good Pear Mov t—Sal Slow. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 24, 1959 


THE SITUATION—Crop conditions in 
California continue quite satisfactory 
despite the fact that rainfall is well be- 
low normal in all districts and less than 
one-half normal in the southern part of 
the State. Early crops, such as aspara- 
gus and spinach, are being harvested and 
tonnages are running close to early ex- 
pectations. Canning fruits have set well 
and prices to growers are being named 
in some instances, with these close to last 
year’s figures. The most noticeable ex- 
ception is apricots which were an exceed- 
ingly small crop in 1958, with prices 
about the highest on record. 


ASPARAGUS—A feature of the week 
has been the naming of field prices on 
asparagus, the processing of which is 
now in full swing in all districts. Growers 
are receiving 94 cents a pound for white 
and 10 cents for all-green, or the same as 
last year. Large shipments are going 
forward to the fresh markets and cut- 
tings will soon be at a peak. The Califor- 
nia crop promises to be somewhat smaller 
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than that of last year but on the other 
hand output in the Pacific Northwest is 
growing. The price lists being brought 
out on new pack are almost identical in 


. most cases with those that have been pre- 


vailing on 1958 holdings. 


TOMATOES—Planting of tomatoes is 
still going ahead being stimulated by the 
ideal growing weather that has prevailed 
this season. Accurate acreage figures are 
not available as yet but it is known that 
they will be large and that some heavy 
plantings have been made without con- 
tracts with either canners or shippers. 
The price situation is clearing and it 
seems canners will pay somewhat less for 
this item than in recent years. Stocks in 
the hands of canners are larger than a 
year ago despite efforts to reduce them 
to more comfortable levels. As of April 
lst they amounted to 5,728,813 actual 
cases, consisting of 5,304,326 cases of 
round tomatoes and 424,487 cases of 
Italian type. On this date stocks of to- 
mato products were: tomato juice, 8,971, 
503 cases; tomato catsup, 7,825,910 cases; 
tomato chili sauce, 512,873; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce, .4,971,555; tomato 
puree, 1,389,854; tomato paste, 3,293,659, 
and other tomato products 447,160 cases. 


APRICOTS — Apricots were a light 
pack last year, amounting to but 1,718, 
159 cases, reduced to a 24—2 case basis, 
compared to 4,004,423 cases the previous 
year. Last year the stocks on hand on 
April 1st totaled 1,269,202 cases but this 
year on a corresponding date it amounted 
to but 342,587 cases, with this rapidly 
dwindling away. With a large crop in 
sight, according to late estimates, buying 
is on a very careful basis, but most of 
the present holdings are expected to be 
out of first hands by the middle of June, 
when new pack will be available. . 


CHERRIES — Sweet Cherries will be 
one of the first fruits to receive attention 
at the hands of canners in the new season 
and indications are for a good cleanup of 
old pack. Stocks on hand on April 1st 
totaled 36,845 cases based on a 24/ No. 
2% case basis. A year earlier stocks on 
hand amounted to 88,729 cases. The 
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largest holdings are in the No. 308 size, 
closely followed by the 8-oz. item. Can- 
ners report that inquiries are being re- 
ceived from distributors as to crop pros- 
pects for the new year. 


PEARS—As is so often the case, move. 
ment of canned pears into the distribut- 
ing markets has picked up with the 
arrival of Spring. Canners stocks on 
April 1st amounted to 1,637,615 cases, 
against 2,002,543 cases a year earlier, 
The movement from June Ist, last year 
to April 1st, 1959, amounted to 3,497,605 
cases, against 3,868,125 cases for the 
corresponding period a earlier, 
Strictly fancy pears are moving at $4.00 
for No. 24s, with choice priced at $3.60. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce has been 
moving quite freely of late and several 
California canners have withdrawn lists. 
Especially difficult to locate is fancy and 
choice in the No. 10 size and juice in 46 
oz. containers. Increased quantities of 
both sauce and juice have been coming in 
from the Pacific Northwest. 


OTHER FRUITS — Stocks of other 
fruits on hand April 1 reported by the 
Canners League on the basis of 24/214’s, 
are as follows: Cling Peaches 5,292,751 
cases compared with 6,527,364 cases same 
date a year ago. Stocks of Free Peaches 
were 1,611,317 cases compared with 1,634, 
277 cases April 1 last year. April 1 stocks 
of Fruit Cocktail were 3,949,631 cases 
compared with 4,341,164 cases April 1 
last year. On these same dates stocks of 
Fruits for Salad were 330,945 cases com- 
pared with 484,317 cases last year. Mixed 
Fruits 52,408 cases this year, 69,336 
cases last year. Canned Figs 247,670 
cases as against 304,770 cases April 1, 
1958. On the basis of comparative ship- 
ments of these items for the two years, 
1959 stocks could well be exhausted be- 
fore another pack rolls around. 


MACKEREL—A marked call is being 
noted for Pacific mackerel but stocks are 
limited, with one’s tall moving at $7.50 a 
case. Jack mackerel is also in brisk de- 
mand, but this moves largely in small 
lots. 


SALMON—Canned salmon sales in the 
Seattle market are reported as being at 
the lowest ebb so far in the new year but 
this is causing little concern in the trade 
as stocks of most items are light. Alaska 
red salmon is in light supply and sales 
range from $34.00 to $36.00 for No. 1 
talls. Pink salmon in this size moves at 
$21.00 and chum salmon at $19.00. Hand- 
lers of this item note that not so long ago 
this would have been considered a high 
price for the Alaska reds. 


SHRIMP—Canned shrimp is coming in 
for increased attention with the advent of 
Spring and sales of the 4% oz. wet pack 
item are reported at $8.00 for Pacitic 
Northwest pack. Some Alaskan pack is 
to be had at this price for Tiny and at 
$9.00 for Small. 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
(Actual Cases) 


1957-58 
Carryover, Aug. 5,682,057 5,179,645 
Pack .. 37,516,892 32,078,437 
Total supply 43,148,949 37,258,082 
Shipments during March ........ 3,742,868 3,109,961 
Shipments, Aug. 1 to Apr. 1..27,107,963 26,228,109 
CANNED PEAS 
(Actual Cases) 
1958-59 
Carryover, JUNE 3,901,038 8,495,074 
Pac 37,806,943 33,110,010 
Shipments during March........ 2,601,289 2,975,937 
Shipments, June 1 to Apr. 1..28,381,342 26,875,564 
CANNED PUMPKIN & SQUASH 
(Actual Cases) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Carryover, JURY 1,356,991 890,024 
Pack . 2,844,467 2,996,550 
Shipments, Dee. 1 to Apr. 1.. 412,338 379,833 
Shipments, July 1 to Apr. 1.. 3,175,694 3,046,034. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments: 

CANNED ASPARAGUS — Grade A, 
Fancy, All Green, Cut Spears, from 1959 
crop only, commercial labels. 400 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date May 15, 1959. 

CANNED ASPARAGUS — Grade A, 
Fancy, Bleached, Spears, Medium, 1959 
crop only, commercial labels. 400 cases 
24/2’s for delivery to Franconia, Va. 
Opening date May 15, 1959. 

CANNED PEARS—Bartlett, halves in 
heavy syrup, Grade B, Choice, latest crop, 
commercial labels. 2,000 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Franconia, Va. Opening date 
May 15, 1959. 


Veterans Adminstration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines, Ill. has asked for 
bids on the following requirements: 

CANNED PINEAPPLE — Whole 
Slices, medium size, Fancy, Grade A, ex- 
tra heavy sirup, not less than 50 slices 
per can, from 1959 crop, labeling re- 
quired. 2,970 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 978 cases 6/10’s for 


delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 4,160 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date May 18, 1959. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE — Dietetic, 
Whole Slices, medium size, Fancy, Grade 
A, packed in water, not less than 10 slices 
per can, from 1959 crop, labeling re- 
quired. 1,075 cases 24/2’s for delivery to 
Somerville, N. J.; 257 cases 24/2’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 1,986 
cases 24/2’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date May 18, 1959. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE — Crushed, 
heavy pack, Fancy, Grade A, Sweetened 
Extra Heavy, from 1959 pack, labeling 
required. 1,536 cases 6/10’s for delivery 
to Somerville, N. J.; 450 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Wilmington, Calif.; 1,728 
cases 6/10’s for delivery to Hines, IIl. 
Opening date May 18, 1959. 

CANNED PINEAPPLE — Tidbits, 
Fancy, Grade A, extra heavy sirup, from 
1959 crop, labeling required. 1,750 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
1,272 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 1,840 cases 6/10’s for de- 
livery to Hines, Ill. Opening date May 
18, 1959. 


CANNED PINEAPPLE JUICE — Un- 
sweetened, Fancy, Grade A, from 1959 
crop, labeling required. 17,156 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Somerville, N. J.; 
4,050 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Wil- 
mington, Calif.; 18,444 cases 6/10’s for 
delivery to Hines, Ill. Opening date May 
18, 1959. 


NEW INDUSTRIAL STEAM 
CLEANER 


A new industrial steam cleaner de- 
signed for continuous, uninterrupted pro- 
duction has been announced by Turbo 
Machine Company, Lansdale, Pa. 

The new unit, firing kerosene, #1 or 
#2 fuel oil, is used for heavy-duty pro- 
duction cleaning, paint-stripping, and 
phosphatizing. Fuel consumption is ap- 
proximately 2% gallons per hour of 
cleaning time, a saving of 15% to 
20% over conventional steam cleaners. 

The Turbo unit weighs 600 lbs. and 
moves easily on rubber-tired wheels, 


swiveled for turning. It provides an inde- ° 


New Turbo Industrial Steam Cleaner 


pendent source of steam for use any- 
where in the plant. 


The heating coil of the Turbe Steam 
Cleaner is self-draining, and non-clog- 
ging. Detergent is pre-mixed in hot water 
to prevent the abrasive action of undis- 
solved particles passing through the coils. 
Recording gauges give the operator a 
constant report on coil condition, and 
indicate when de-secaling is necessary. 
Coil housing is completely water-jacketed 
for long life, and automatic pre-heating 
of water. 


' For further information contact the 
“Canning Trade.” 


NEW BOX PRINTER 


A new, improved model of its low- 
cost “Whippet” Marker has been intro- 
duced by Industrial Marking Equipment 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 
of a complete line of marking, dating 
and coding equipment. 


A locking cam, which permits regula- 
tion of the printing drum for perfect 
registration throughout the full 360°, is 
featured on the new model, thus per- 
mitting the Whippet to print messages 
on boxes or cartons without the danger 
of smearing or getting out of registra- 
tion. Ruggedly built to provide long serv- 
ice at low initial cost, Whippet models 
start at $169. For further information 
write the “Canning Trade.” 


NEW WHIPPET MARKER, made by Industrial Marking Equip- 
Ment (Company, has locking cam for full drum regulation and 
berfec| registration of imprint. Friction driven, the Whippet 
takes ts speed from speed of conveyor line. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 


Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Med.-Small 3.30 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 3.15 
Large 
Med-Small 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Large 
Medium 3.35 
Small 3.25 
—- Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
. 80. 1.35-1.40 
Ne 1 Pic. 1.6 
No. 300 2.05-2.10 
No. 10 12.75 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
EAST 
1.60 
9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308 ........ 1. 35-1.45 
No. 8.50-9.25 
No. 308 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 1.15 
No. 10 6.25 
Gr. Wh. Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......2. oa 
No. 

Wax, Wh., 3 sv., No. 20 
No. 10 1.75 
Cut, 3 DOB a3 60 

No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303.......... 1. atx 40 
No. 10 
Std., “Cut, 
No. 10 6 767.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Fey., No. $06... 10-2.75 
No. 1.50-12.50 
Fcy., Cut, BOB 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-9.25 
Ex. Std., 1.25-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-9.00 
Std., Cut, No. 3038. 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
B BV BOB 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex, Std., DOB 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303.......... 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303. 1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std. No. 303 1.35 
7.00-7.50 
sta, ° 1.15-1.174% 
No. 6.50-6.75 
BLUE 
Cut, ley 3 sv. No. 303............ 1.77% 
10 9.75 
Ex. “Std., 5 sv., No. 303 ....1. at 45 
No. 10 25 
Std., No. 303 i 35 
No. 10 — 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 ............e00 2.50 
No. 10 14.00 
Small, 303 2.10 
No. 12.25 
o. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh 
3 1.40 
Mip-WEsT 
— Ge., NO. BOB. 2. 
No. 10 12.00 
1. 
10 
Ex Std., Gr. & W., No. 303........ . 45 
10 8.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
No. 303 1.16 
Fey., Sliced, No. 308 ........1.20-1.25 
Midwest, Fey., Sl., 8 «85 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75 


CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308 ........1.15 
No. 10 6.00 


No. 805 Fancy, Diced, 


1.00 
5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
EAst 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 8.75-9.50 
8.25-8.50 
su, No, 303 1.40 
10 7.00 
1.75 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz 1.55-1.65 
1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
1.40-1.55 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
No. 8.75-9.00 
10 9.25 
‘No. 303 
No. 10 
PEAS 


East ALASKAS 


0 
Pod 1.10 
No. 
East 
Fey., Pod Run, No. 303........ 1. 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.00- +4 
303 
10 7. 3627. 50 
ALASKAS 
1.60-1.70 
2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 12.25-14.25 
1.95-2.10 
2 sv., No. 10 ...... -11.50-12.50 
No. 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std, -95-97% 
3 sv., ‘No. 308 -1.85-1.45 


-15-1.25 
3 sv., No. 10 ..... -7.25-7, = 
4 sv., oz, 
1.12%4-1. ii 
6.75-7.00 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308........00 1.50-1.62% 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Fey., 4 8v.. No. 808 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.50-8.50 
4 NO. BOB 1.20-1.25 
10 7.00-7.50 
No. 308 ........ 1.17%-1. 
No. 10 7.5 
Std., No. 808. 1.10-1. 
No. 6.75-7.25 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%%....1.55-1. 
No. 10 50 
No. 5.50-5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308 ............ 
No. 
No. 10 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 4.75-4.95 
SPINACH 


Tri-State. Fey., No. 308 .... 1.40-1 AR 
No. 2% 10 


No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ozark de 1.20 
No. 1.85 
No. aa 5.65 

Calif., 1.30 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 5.40 

SWEET POTATOES 

Tri-States, Syr., 
2.25-2.35 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 7.75-9.75 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STATES 


Ex. Std., No. 308 4591.50 


No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00-2.05 
No. 10 7.25 
Btd., No. 1.171%4-1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 
No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 10.00 
Ex. Std., No. 1 1.15-1.20 
1.45-1.55 
No, 2% 2.50-2.60 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
No. 303 1.30 
No 2.10 
No. 
2.40-2.50 
No 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.17%-1.20 
1,.75-1.80 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Ozarks, Std., No. 303............ 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Texas, Std., No. 808 
No. 10 8.00 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., 
No. 8.75 
Mid- rant, 1.65 
No. 10 10.00 
East, Fey., 1.80-1.90 
No. 10.50 


rouato “PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02..........7-00-7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% cues 9.75 
Mid West 


No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......0 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%.........4 


TOMATO PUREE 


1.06, No. 308....1. 46-1. +4 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.00 
No. 10 .... 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 05 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.35-1.40 
o. 1 7.25 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 —- 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 8.25 
10 7.75 
meme 
Sl., No. 9.00 
Halves, Fey., No. 
No. 10 6.00 
Choice, 3. 3.85 
No. 10 13.85 
Std., No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.45 
Fey., > Peeled, No. 246 
No. 16.00 
BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S 2.75 
No. 10, Water 17.00 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.35 
10 20.25 
5.75-5.90 
No. 10 18.65 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.40 
No. 2% 3.70-3.75 
No. 10 18.80 
Choice, No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No, 10 13.20 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


1.57% 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.80 
PEACHES 
= Cling Fey., No. 303......2.07% 
No. 2% 8.05 
No. 10 10.90 
2.80-2.90 
No. 10.40 
Std., No 1.85-1.90 
2% 2.67% 
10 9.80 
Fey., No. 2%..........3.10-3.25 
No. 1 
Choice, No. 2 
o. 1 
PEARS 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14.00 
CHomee, No. SOB. 2.37% 
No. 2% 3.60 
10 12.85 
Std., No. 303 2.20 
0. 2% 2.90) 
No. 10 11.85 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2........ 3.07% 
No. 2% 3.60 
No. 10 13.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 3.05 
No. 10 10.50 
No. 2 % 3.05 
No. 10 12.30 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2 ccc 2.25 
No. 2.90 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
Fey., No. 308......... .90-2.00 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
No. 10 9.75 
2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9,25 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin.... 2.60 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40-1.50 
3.35 
2.10-2.25 
ORANGE 
Fla., No, 2 1.75 
4.25-4.35 
12 oz. — 
32 oz. — 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawatian, Fey., No. 1.85 
46 oz. 2.85 
TOMATO 
East, Fev. hig 1.30-1.45 
2.40-2.50 
To 
MidWest, Fey., No. 2 
Calif., Fey., No. 2... 
46 oz, 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T 33.00-34.00 
19.50-21.00 
27.00-28.00 
15.00-15.50 
P.S. Sockeye, 22.00-23.00 
4's 13.0 
10.50-1 1.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Ovals, 48/1’s .......... 
Maine, Oil Keyless... ..8.00 
Y% Oil Key Carton 10.50 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz. 
Jum 7.35-7.15 
Large 6.85-7.20 
Medium 6.15-6.50 
Small 5.60-5.75 
Broken 4.50-5.15 


TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s.... 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s 
Chunks 
Grated 
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